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when he went his way to his Father who sent 
Why is it then, | | him, would send unto them the Spirit of Truth, 
that one solitary murder should thus so pow: | | who would reprove the world, and guide his 
erfully move the sensibilitics, the passions, or | faithful ones unto all truth. 

the curiosity of the community,—whilst thou- | In accordance with this declaration of our 
| sands of other murders and outrages of equal | Saviour, whilst personally with mep, and in 
| magnitude, should be allowed to occur almost | unison with the progressive characier of his 
unheeded? Are we willing to admit, that the | spiritual kingdom, both as it operates in the 
intense interest that was manifested i in the de-| hearts of his obedient children individually, 
tail of the murder of Parkman, sprang from | | land in its extension on earth, the same watch- 
the selfi<h sentiment, that we ourselves are in-|ful and obedient child of the light—John 
dividually liable to be made the victim of such 


until some effectual means were devised for its | 
speedy and total suppression, 


| Woolman—appears to have been among the 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be la crime, whilst we have nothing to fear from | f 


addressed to the Editor. 





For “ The Friend.” 


African Slave Trade. 


Newport, R. L., Sixth mo, 22d, 1850. 
To the Editor of “ The Friend,” — 
lam glad to see that you have recently 


given place in “ The Friend,” to a notice of 


the African Slave trade. As its writer truly 
observes,—brute beasts are probably never 
subjected to such indescribable sufferings as 
the poor Africans are doomed to undergo at 
the hands of citizens of what are called Chris- 
tian nations; and indeed, it is doubtful whether | 
any of the lower order of the animal creation 
could survive 
flicted on the wretched victims of this diaboli- 
cal trade in human beings. Had such horrors 
as are now daily and hourly being enacted, 
been handed down to us by tradition, or the 
pen of the historian, they would have been 
deemed fables at the present day. Who can 
read as contained in a late number of the 
Westminster Review, (January, 1850,) the 
testimony given on this subject by Dr. Jose 
E. Cliffe, before a committee of Parliament, 
and not feel their hearts crushed as it were 


of civilized nations, and a complication of cru- 
elty and misery which it is almost impossible 
for the mind to conceive of, there cannot be 
any doubt. 


euch intense crueltice as are in- | 


,| Father in love condescended to make known! 
within them, at the revelations made of the} 


dreadful depravity of the slave dealer, and of| knew as John Woolman, had ceased to live,—| 


the indescribable agonies of his victims. ‘That | that John Woolman was dead—(dead to the 
this traffic involves in its prosecution almost | spirit of this world)—and that Christ alone 
every flagrant crime, made capital by the laws | lived in him. 


Why is it Aes n, that the multi. | a direction Between the south and the east, in| in the wisdom of 


| irst who were led by the Spirit of ‘Truth to 
the murderers of the poor Afric ant? Will such | bear testimony against slavery and the slave 


a plea as this avail us when we come to setile| trade, And it sh vould be borne in mind as an 
our final account before the great Judge of | incentive to regard with charity the sentiments 
all? How can we as Christians reconcile such | 


of others on the subject of negro slavery, 
selfishness, with that injunction of Him whom | thit although George Fox, and perhi aps some 
we profess to follow and obey,—to Inve our/others of the early Friends, did not unite 


neighbour as ourselves? And if we really|with the system, yet they were far from 
love others as ourselves, will we not seek to} regarding it as being so re ‘pugm wot to the pria- 
relieve their suffering? Yea, will we not be | cip! ples of the Gospel as did John Woolman, 
willing to suffer with them, until they are re- | acting under the guidance of the same Holy 
lieved ? As Christ suffered for all, so will he | Spirit, at a later day. 
incline the true children of his kingdom to| [rom the exercise that had long weighed 
suffer, in a degree, for all. The love with] on the mind of John Woolman, and from the 
which he inspires their hearts, is universal in| direction in which the mass of human misery 
its character ; it is circumscribed by no bounds, | was discerned by him, there can be no doubt 
hi sympathises with suffering wherever it is | that the vision pointed to the victims of the 
kuOWwn? lo exist. African slave trade. 
Perhaps the pure religion of Jesushas never{ Called as “ Friends” seemed to have been, 
been more beautifully exemplified by any of|to bear unadulterated testimony to that all- 
his followers, than in the life of John W ool- |comprehensive truth, which in all charity 
man. So closely did this childlike Christian | may be well said to be the only foundation of 
walk with God,—so carefuJly did he watch | all true religion that ever was, or that ever 
every manifestation of His blessed Spirit in| will be preached on earth, the grace of God 
| his heart,—so meekly and trustingly did he| through his Spirit Christ Jesus indwelling in 
obey its every intimation of duty,—that he | the Aeart, in the light of which man can alone 
seems to have obtained so complete a victory | | acceptably worship > his.Maker, or labour in 
over self and his own will, that his heavenly | his cause,—l am well aware, although not 
myself a membe r of any religious Society— 
to him ima vision, that he whom the world | that al! faithful believers in this Divine truth, 
| who are watchfully obedient to its teachings, 
cannot lightly engage even 





philanthropic 
schemes for the promstion of good; being 


| taught of God, that his children must still be 
tion, that during the continuance of this same |as wise us serpents, if they would continue as 


vision, there was shown this faithful servant harmless as doves, Unsirected by this sure 
of the Most High, a mass of human beings, in| guide within, the eel promising plans devised 


lt is worthy of deep considera- 





hort-sighted man, often ree 


tude of journals and newspapers that circul: ite | as great misery as they could be and live,|sult in au aggravation of evils they were in- 


among us, so seldom allude to this dreadful | with whom it was signified to him he was| tended to cure; and judging from t 


evil, ant d still more rarely enter into its details ? 
Were the editors of the public prints in the | 
United States to bestow the same efforts in 


he experi- 
| mixed, and might not henceforth consider him-jence of the past, perhaps there is no subject 
selfa distinct heing from them. jth it would seem to re quire greater ¢ ircumspec- 
It is recorded in scripture by that love dition from the friends of hr umanity ia approach. 


procuring facts and details relating to the| Apostle, who was wont to lean upon his Sa-|ing, than that of African slavery and the slave 


African slave trade, and allot as much space} viour’s breast, that when his Divine Master | 


in their columns to that subject, as was lately 
devoted to the case of the murder of Dr. Park- 


man, I believe that it would have the effect so lthern he 


trade, Weare all perhaps, aware, that they 
announced to his disciples, that the time of his || both originated (as regards America) in the 
departure was near at hand, that he also told | misdirected philanthropy of Las Casas, the 


lad yet many things to say unto| Spanish werent y, who, moved by the suffer- 


to arouse the public mind to a sense of -its|them, which they were not prepared to re- | ings inflicted byWhis countrymen on the poor 
Cnormities, that it would not again slumber, | ceive; but that he (whose name was Truth) | ludians of flispaniola, conc ‘cived the idea of 





substituting Africans in their place, as being a 
race better able to endure hardships, than 
were the frail aborigines of the West India 
islands, ‘The adoption of his project resulted 
in spreading negro slavery over. the greater 
part of the new world, without perceptibly 
benefiting the class whose sufferings he sought 
to relieve. And it seems that almost every 
effort since made by the friends of the poor 
negro in his behalf, has continued to aggra- 
vate, rather than to mitigate his woes. Such 
seems to have been the effect of those two pro- 
minent measures for his relief—the abolition 
of the slave trade by most of the civilized na- 
tions of the earth, and that of negro slavery in 
the British colonies. These taken in connex- 
ion with subsequent acts of the British Gov- 
ernment, have probably brought more ills upon 
the African race, than would have arisen from 
any scheme that the ingenuity of men could 
have designedly contrived for their hurt. 

Without entering into the details that led to 
such a policy, the acts of the British Govern- 
ment equalizing the duties on forcign and 
colonial sugar, transferred the supplying of the 
people of Great Britain with the immense 
amount of that article consumed by them, 
mostly to Brazil and Cuba. Hitherto it had 
been produced through the unrequiied toil of 
some 800,000 negroes, labouring in Jamaica 
and in other British colonies, ‘These people 
were acclimated, accustomed to work, protect- 
ed in some degree by law, and surrounded by 
many conveniences and arrangements, tending 
to increase the products of their labour. But 


now most of these were to be obtained from 
plantations in Brazil and Cuba, newly opened, 


without conveniences or suitable arrangements 
either to aid in the labour, or conduce to the 
comfort of the poor negroes, who are there 
systematically worked to death, and their 
numbers replenished through means of the 
African slave trade,—attended by such appall- 
ing horrors as are described by Dr. Cliffe, and 
a waste of human life, amounting, as has been 
estimated by Buxton after years of earnest in- 
vestigation, to one thousand victims daily, 
Thus on the one hand, the British Govern- 
ment, by their measures, stimulate the cupidity 
of unprincipled slave merchants to a pitch that 
defies all law, which on the other they seek to 
restrain by blockading the slave ports with 
armed cruisers, which succeed in harrassing 
and intercepting only enough of the slaves, to 
render the accommodations which even the 
pecuniary interests of men-stealers, would 
otherwise provide for the preservation of their 
wretched victims—secondary, to escape from 
capture, and instead of using roomy ships as 
formerly, sharp, contracted vessels, built with 
a view to sailing fast, rather than carrying, 
are employed, into which the poor creatures 
are literally packed, and whose dreadful suf- 
ferings are often still more fatally prolonged, 
from the vessels thus freighted being driven 
by the cruisers, to seek their intended ports in 
America by exceedingly circuitous routes, by 
which they hope to elude all pursuit, save that 
of the ravening monsters of the deep, who 
track the groaning charnel ship from shore to 
shore, feasting on human corpses cast daily 
in her bloody path. As the slave markets in 
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Cuba and Brazil are as amply supplied as they 
could be, were the trade lefi entirely unob- 
structed, it is melancholy to reflect that all the 
obstructions thrown in its way, has as yet only 
tended greatly to add to the number, as well 


would ‘result in the discomfiture, and perhaps 
extermination of the coloured race ; and thus 
another woe be permitted to fall on the chil- 
dren of Africa, induced by the misdirected 
efforts of their friends. Then, indeed, would 


as to increase the miseries of the victims torn|the honest-hearted, who had in the slightest 


from bleeding Africa. But the 


indications | degree assisted 


in promoting, or in retarding 


now are, that “England, France, and the United public measures in the least affecting such 


States, will all soon abandon the system of | 
blockade ; and it is to be hoped that some plan 
will be adopted for the suppression of the traf- 
fic, with which the friends of peace may con- 
scientiously unite. It is possible that Congress 
may, ere long, take the subject into their seri- 
ous consideration, with the view of devising 
some more effectual plan for the annihilation 
of this dreadful commerce, in which our citi- 
zens and vessels seem to be increasingly con- 
cerned, than has been hitherto adopted. ‘The 
plan of African colonization may then be 
urged upon their attention; and should they 
be induced to investigate the subject, it seems 
to me hardly possible, that they should fail to 
be deeply impressed with its merits, when facts 
will disclose to them that a little society with 
an outlay of less than one million of dollars, 
have succeeded in overcoming the many diffi- 
culties that attend the founding of a new 
colony, and in suppressing the traffic in human 
flesh to the extent of about one-third of the 
whole slave coast of western Africa,—whilst 
the three greatest powers of the earth, after 
expending some two hundred millions of dol- 
lars in warlike attempts to annihilate the 
trade, are compelled to acknowledge that all 
their efforts and outlay of money, has tended 
to aggravate, rather than to cure the evil. The 
annual cost of the armed squadron kept on the 
coast of Africa by,the United States, is but 
little short of four hundred thousand dollars,— 
a sum which, if appropriated to the peaceful 
extension of the colonies on the coast, would, 
judging from the past, soon extinguish the 
slave trade, and afford a means for the civili- 
zation of Africa. Well indeed, might our 
rulers be said to love darkness rather than 
light, should they, when the facts are all before 
them, long hesitate in deciding upon which 
plan to pursue in future. 


events, be led to examine closely the yrounds 
of their actions ; and well will it be, should that 
hour of trial come, that all such can then feel 
an assurance in their hearts, that they have 
not unbidden put forth their hand. Often of 
late, it has seemed to me, that the true sheep 
of Christ cannot be too careful how they enter 
into the conflicts of the present day,—and that 
they go not out of their quiet fold of them- 
selves,—but wait until they are put forth and 
led by their heavenly Shepherd, lest whilst 
anxious to engage in schemes of seeming good, 
they become entangled with the contrivances 
of men, and in creaturely wisdom, mistaking 
the voice of the false, for that of the true 
Shepherd, are beguiled into the wilderness, 
and there scattered and torn. 


———— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 


(Continued from page 362.) 


“« With respect to the lowest class of the 
Russian population, the artisans and day la- 
bourers, the account of their condition does 
not belong so much to the description of the 
capital as to that of the empire at large. But 
we may here mention a portion of this class, 
peculiar to the capital, we mean the Artél- 
chiki, or members of a brotherhood, who are 
chiefly employed as messengers and porters by 
the wealthy foreign merchants. Where reck- 
onings or tallies are to be kept, these men are 
always preferred, and receive better pay than 
is otherwise usual in Russia, on account of 
their incorruptible honesty. These men, 
whose only fortune is their labour, are col- 
lectively sureties for each member of the fra- 


|ternity ; and this kind of bail has had such an 


effect, that large sums of money are [requently 


Our country is at this time sorely agitated | intrusted to an Artélchiki to make purchases 


with dissensions growing out of the question of| or pay away. 
Should the acrimonious | Russia ofa tendency to form similar associa- 


domestic slavery. 
controversy now raging, so alienate the minds 
of the people of the different sections of the 
United States, as to occasion a dissolution of 
the national Union, the consequences may be 
terrible indeed. ‘The contest, so far, seems in 
many instances, to have had the effect of ex- 
asperating the friends of the negro against the 
master, rather than to inflame their love for 
the slave ; and there is too much reason to be- 
lieve, that the coloured peuple in our country 


| 


Many traces may be found in 


tions for the sake of improving the credit of a 
particular business. 

‘¢ Peasant serfs, who wish to earn an inde- 
pendent livelihood in the capital, receive from 
their masters written permission to leave their 
native farms or village for a certain time. 
Should their efforts prosper, they find no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining prolonged leave of absence, 
and in this way they often become permanent 
settlers in St. Petersburg. To this class be- 


have deeply partaken of the same feeling. | long all the drivers of the vehicles for hire in 


This has been fully met by corresponding the streets. 


Their number increases very 


sentiments on the part of the slaveholders ; and | ck in winter, because the wooden sledges 


it is fearful to contemplate the events that 
might follow a disruption of the General Gov- 
ernment, War is dreadful in its every aspect, 
especially civil war; but terrible indeed would 
be a civil war between the two races at the 
South ; and whatever might be its early inci- 
dents, the contest in all human probability, 


used during that season, and which are made 
by the peasants themselves, are much cheaper 
and more easily procured than the Dréshki, 
or elegant spring carriages of summer. The 
owners of the latter usually begin business in 
the remote quarters of the town, -where old and 
worn-out vehicles are used, and when they 
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have acquired as much as enables them to buy 


} & How favourable the climate and soil of gredient—from the atmosphere, and probably 





a better description of carriage, they ply in the | St. Petersburg are to the growth of trees, may | also from the soil ; while during the night it 
fashionable streets. There is no fixed rate of| be seen on the islands in the Neva, where the | parts with a portion of its carbon. Now, the 


payment for them ; but the hire depends on the 
goodness of the carriage ; yet competition and 
usage have so far ascertained it, that attempts 
to extort are very rarely made except on 
foreigners.” 

“The extremely moderate remuneration 
with which these people are satisfied for their 
labour, is explained by the frugal simplicity of 
their way of living. The boatmen and drivers 
sleep even during the cold nights of spring in 
their wherries and their carts. To make this 
more easy for the latter, cribs for the horses 
are set up in the corners of the streets; and 
during the winter, fires are kindled in some 
open places through the town, which render 
it still practicable to live wholly out of doors, 

“ Their clothing is so strictly in accordance 
with primitive usage, that not only is it very 
easily procured, but they can even, many of 
them, make it themselves. Their food is also 
of the simplest kind, while at the same time 
the satisfying of such wants is facilitated here, 
to the greatest possible extent, for all who are 
content to abide by the national customs. In 
the streets of St. Petersburg may be seen at 
all times a great quantity and variety of arti- 
cles of food at the lowest possible price.” 

“A want rendered indispensable by usage 
is that of the vapour bath, the gratification of 
which nevertheless is brought by the universal 
demand within the reach of all. Baths of 
good size, well provided and extremely cheap, 
are opened in all parts of the town: Sunday 
evening, in particular, seems to be set apart 
for this pleasure, and the lower orders may be 
then seen flocking in families together to the 
baths. ‘These when heated may be discovered 
a good way off by the aromatic odour of the 
soaked birch twigs and leaves which are used 
in the baths for rubbing the skin.” 

From the foregoing account of the inhabi- 
tants of the Russian capital, we will pass, natu- 
rally enough, to a description of the vegetable 
world in tts vicinity. 

“ Wherever in the neighbourhood of the 
city the natural vegetation remains undisturb- 
ed by man, the white birch predominates, de- 
cidedly, in the woods, and here it arrives at a 
height and a degree of beauty which it never 
attains in its solitary sites in Germany. The 
trees which rank next in frequency—of those 
which seem to be indigenous—are black pop- 
lar, elm, and service. About four miles north- 
east of the city, on the road to the Finnish 
colonies of Pérgola and Manilofka, are some 
dreary pine woods, which recall to mind much 
more forcibly than those birch trees the gene- 
ral character of the region towards the south- 
west, and the smaller plants alone bear witness 
on attentive examination to the difference of 
climate. Thus the Alchemilla vulgaris, the 
favourite meadow herbage of the Alps, grows 
here much more luxuriantly than in Germany, 
and often takes exclusive possession of the 
ground. It was already in flower on the 8th 
of June.* 





* “Tt flowers in Breslau [lat. 51° 7’] on the 3lst of 
May.” The latitude of St. Petersburg is 59° 57’. 


variety of trees and shrubs render the land-| greater the amount of light at any place, the 
scape quite charming. Cornel, mountain ash | more rapid—other things being equal—must 
and alder, fill up the intervals between noble | be the vegetation. Again, the further we re- 
birches, elms, limes, poplars and maples.|cede from the equator (during the summer 
Beech trees are rare in the vicinity of the city, | half of the year), or the nearer the time of 
though occurring at Manilofka. The horse-| year approaches to the summer solstice, the 
chestnut is totally absent from the natural! greater is the quantity of light daily received 
woods, and is cultivated as a rarity only in| from the sun, and consequently the more rapid 
sheltered places in plantations, I saw it in| the process of vegetation. 


the Botanic Garden in St. Petersburg, grow- 
ing under glass, while at Riga it thrives in the 
;open air. It is not the lower temperature of | 
the soil, which here proves fatal to this tree, 


| A degree of cold, however, quite as intense as 
that felt at St. Petersburg, occurs occasionally 
in the most southern paris of Russian Asia, a 
fact which proves that botanists do not speak 
very accurately when they say that northern 
Asia is the native country of the horse-chest- 
nut. The Robinia Caragana, [a species of 
locust] introduced from the south-east, is here 
planted for hedges, and spreads like an indi- 
genous plant, while in Central Siberia it does 
not pass north of the 53d parallel, according to 
Gmelin. Indeed it stops at the sources of the 
Obi, the Tom and Yenisei. 

“The 20th of May seems to be the day 
when the leaves of the birch here unfold them- 
selves. On the 25th, the leaflets of the ser- 
vice were fully developed, the limes being in 
leaf at the same time, and the willows in 
flower. The flowers of Syringa vulgaris 
[lilac] and Robinia Caragana opened on the 
30th. With respect to the first manifestations 
of vegetable life, the 25th of May here appears 
to correspond with the 25th of April at Ber- 
lin; but the greater rapidity with which the 
various phenomena of development succeed 
one another, as we go northwards, was here 
very manifest. The ice disappears from the 
Neva on the 22d of April; in thirty days the 
birch trees are in leaf, and in seven more the 
Syringa flowers.” ‘ The budding of the birch 
takes place at St. Petersburg forty days later 
than at Breslau.” It is followed by the bud- 
ding of the 








| 








“ Mountain ash at Breslau in 6 days, in St. Peters- 
burg in 2 days. 
5 


Lime.tree 15 5 
Flowering ofthe Syringa 39 10 
Of Alchemilla vulgaris 5 18 


“The development of vegetation seems to 
be three times as rapid at St. Petersburg in 
May, as at Breslau in April. The difference 
in time between like phenomena at different 
places is greater in proportion as the stage of 
vegetation considered is early. This fact 
proves how much the phenomena of vegetation 
depend on the temperature of the air.” 

Here we would suggest that there is another 
circumstance upon which the rapid development 
of vegetation in regions remote from the equator, 
depends as much, probably, as upon the late- 
ness, and consequently higher temperature, of 
the season at which it comes forward. Light 
is known_to be essential to the mysterious 
process of vegetation. During the day the 
plant extracts carbon—its most important in- 


(To be continued.) 
——— 


A heated imagination, violent feelings, hosts 


but the intense cold of a few days in winter, |of reasons, and volleys of words, effect no- 


thing. The right way is to act as in the pre- 
sence of God, divested of self, doing according 
to the light we have, what we are able to do, 
and satisfied with what success He may grant 
us. This is a joyful state of self oblivion that 
too few persons understand. A word uttered 
in this simplicity and peace, produces a greater 
effect, than all the most violent and eager 
efforts. As it is the Spirit of God that speaks, 
it speaks with his power and authority; it 
enlightens, it persuades, it touches, it edifies. 
——e——— 


From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 
The Great Salt Lake. 


The National Intelligencer has received in- 
formation from the party under the command 
of Captain Stansbury, of the Topographical 
Engineer corps, which is engaged in an ex- 
amination and hydrographic survey of the 
Great Salt Lake. The despatches are as late 
as the 10th of March last, and during the pre- 
vious six months the party were completely 
isolated by the impenetrable snows of the 
surrounding mountains. Captain Stansbury 
says :— 

*« The winter season here has been long and 
very severe, commencing about the middle of 
November, ‘l'o-day (Feb. 26) the mountains 
are white with snow, and in many of the cai- 
ons it is upwards of fifty feet deep, reaching 
to the tops of the tallest trees. Although only 
in the latitude of 40 deg. 46 m., it has more 
than equalled in severity the winter of last 
year in Philadelphia, which was an unusual 
one, and it is even now quite uncertain when 
it will terminate.” 

The following, which he writes under date 
of the 16th of March, will be read with much 
interest, confirming as it does, the accounts 
previously given by Fremont, and others. He 
says: 

“The mountain passes are fuller of snow 
than ever, Yesterday morning we found that 
five inches of snow had fallen during the night, 
and last night nearly as much. ‘This is on 
the plains ; in the mountains the fall is from 
four to six times greater, the condensation of 
the atmospheric vapour being there much 
more rapid and complete. At this moment, 
while the sun is shining brightly on the plains, 
it is snowing furiously among the peaks.” 

* * * ~ * 

* After completing the reconnoisance of Ca- 

che Valley, we returned to our camp on 
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Bear river. When Col. Porter returned to| about midway of this stretch, and we were! the purposes of a connected line of navigation, 
his post, the. provision train was despatched | obliged to subsist our animals, that is, to keep! neither the river nor the lakes can be of the 
down the east shore of the Salt Lake, under/ life in them, by serving them out a pinot of|slightest utility. Such, at least, is my present 
Lieut. Howland, of the Rifles, with orders to} water each, night and morning, taken from|impression. Further examinations of Salt 
report to Lieut. Gunnison, whilst 1, accompa- | the India-rubber bags packed upon their backs. | Lake may, perhaps, modify the opinion with 
nied by Dr. Blake, with a party of four men| ‘The first part of this desert was about seventy-|regard to the latier. ‘The river connecting 
and sixteen mules, addressed myself to make! five miles in extent, and occupied us two days | these two lakes is forty-eight miles in length.” 
the tour around the western side of the Lake.| and a-half to cross it, travelling all day, and! The delays and difficulties encountered by 
This trip was, by many of the old mountain-| the greater part of the night; walking a great|Capt. Stansbury’s party in conducting their 
eers, considered rather hazardous, especially | portion of the way to relieve the mules, which | triangulation of a district of country extending 
at that late season of the year. Many of| began to sink under the want of sustenance |two degrees in latitude, and more than a de- 
them had tried it, but none had ever succeeded | and water. gree in longitude, may be conceived from the 
in achieving it. ‘The country was represented} “In the latter portion of the first desert we| fact that almost every stick of timber used in 
to be barren in the extreme, and almost, if not| crossed a field of solid salt, which lay en-|the construction of fourteen triangulation sta- 
entirely, destitute of fresh water. crusted upon the level mud plain, so thick that |tions, thus far erected, has cost from twenty 
“In addition to which, some disturbances] it bore up the mules loaded with their packs|to thirty miles travel of a six-mule team, and 
and ill feeling had taken place between the} so perfectly, that they walked upon it as if it|that nearly, if not all, the water, will have to 
whites and the Snake or Shoshonee Indians, | had been a sheet of solid ice, slightly covered | be transported along with the different parties 
arising out of a gross outrage which had been| with snow. ‘The whole plain was as level as|for their daily use. The captain adds: 
wantonly inflicted upon the latter by a band of| a floor. We estimated this field to be at least} “* Everything here is enormously high. The 
unprincipled emigrants, in which several of| ten miles in length by seven in width, and the| vicinity of the gold mines has made money 
their men were killed and women violated and | thickness of the salt at from one-half to three- | plenty, and‘labour scarce and dear. Ordinary 
murdered. I was determined, however, to| quarters of an inch. A strip of some three|mechanics get from $2.50 to $4 per day. 
proceed ; and, having provided ourselves with| miles in width had been previously crossed, | Corn $2, and oats from $1 to $1.50 a bushel. 








some India rubber bags for ‘ packing’ water in 
case of necessity, on the 19th of October we 
commenced our journey. We were also pro- 
vided with one soldiers’ tent and one wall tent 
fly, for protection from rains; but they were 
of little use, as but in one or two instances 
could poles be procured for stretching them, 
so utterly destitute of timber was the region 
through which we passed. ‘The journey occu- 
pied us until the 8th of November. 


“We found that the whole western shore of | 
the lake consists of immense level plains of| 
soft mud, inaccessible within many miles of 


the water’s edge to the feet of mules or horses, 
being traversed frequently by meandering rills 
of salt and sulphur water, which apparently 


sink and seem to imbue and saturate the whole 


soil, rendering it miry and treacherous. These 
plains are but little elevated above the present 
level of the lake, and have, without doubt, at 
one time, not very long since, formed a part 
of it: for it is evident that a rise of but a few 
inches will at once cover the greater portjon 
of these extensive areas of land with water 
again. I do not think | hazard much by say- 
ing that a rise of one foot in the lake would 
nearly, if not quite, double its present area. 

“ The plains are, for the most part, entirely 
denuded of vegetation, excepting occasional 
patches of Artemisias and ‘ grease wood,’ and 
they glitter in the sunlight, presenting the ap- 
pearance of water so perfectly, that it is almost 
impossible for one to convince himself that he 
is not on the immediate shore of the lake 
itself, ‘This is owing to the crystallization of 
minute portions of salt on the surface of the 
mud, and the oozy slime occasioned by the 
complete saturation of the soil with moisture. 
From this cause, also, arises a mirage, which 
is greater here than | ever witnessed else- 
where ; distorting objects in the most grotesque 
manner, and giving rise to optical illusions 
almost beyond belief. I anticipate serious an- 
noyance from this cause, in making the trian- 
gulation. 

«In an estimated distance of one hundred 
and filty miles, on one part of the route, fresh 
water and grass were found only ia one spot, 


but it was not thick, nor hard enough to pre- 


vent the animals from sinking through it into 
the mud at every step. The salt in the solid 
| field was perfectly crystallized, and where it 
had not become mixed with the soil was as 


white and fine as the best specimens of Salina 
table salt. Some of it was collected and pre- 
served. 


After crossing the field of salt, we struck 


range of mountains, which seemed to form the 


the lake. Here we were obliged to halt for 
three days, to give our animals an opportunity 
to recruit. ‘The latter part of the desert was 
about seventy miles in extent, and was passed 
in two days, by prolonging our marches far 
into the night. Had we not found grass and 
water midway of this barren waste, both ani- 
mals and men must have perished. 

“ We were, as | have every reason to be- 
| lieve, the first party of white men that ever 
; succeeded in making the entire circuit of the 
| lake by land. I have understood that it was 
once circumnavigated by canoes, in early 
times, by some trappers in search of beaver, 
but no attempt by land has ever been suc- 
| cessful. 
| ‘From the knowledge gained by this expe- 
| ditiou, | am of opinion that the size of the lake 
| has been much exaggerated ; and from obser- 
vation, and what | have learned from the 
| Mormons, who have made one or two excur- 
sions upon it in a small skiff, | am induced to 
believe that its depth has been much overrated. 
‘That it has no outlet, is now demonstrated 
beyond doubt ; and | am convinced, from what 
I have seen, that it can never be of the slight- 
est use for the purposes of navigation. ‘The 
water, for miles out from the shore, wherever 
| have seen it, is but a few inches in depth ; 
and if there be any deep water, it must be in 
the middle. The Utah river (or the Jordan, 
as the Mormons call it) is altogether too insig- 
nificant and too crooked to be of any use com- 
mercially. ‘The greatest depth of Utah Lake 
that we have found is sixteen feet; so that, for 





upon a fine little stream of running water, 
with plenty of grass, lying at the foot of a 


Potatoes at first were $4, now $2 a bushel. 
Flour from 10 to 15 cents per pound. Hay 
from $12 to $20 per ton, wild, and of a very 
inferior quality. Wood from $12 to $15 a 
cord, and everything else in proportion.” 

He expresses some fears that the party may 
not be able to complete their task the present 
season; but if the most strenuous exertion, 
stimulated by the dread of another winter’s 
imprisonment, amid surrounding mountains, 
buried in snow, and cut off from all commu- 
nion with civilized society, can secure the ob- 
western boundary of the immediate valley of | ject, it will certainly be accomplished. Success 
attend them |! 





Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
GOD'S VOICE IN NATURE. 
BY SARAH BROUHTON. 


When morning with her roseate wand 
Day’s eastern gate unbars, 

And casts a veil of glory o’er 
The dim receding stars— 

How many a thrilling music-tone 
Breaks on the listening ear ; 

Yet mid the thousand echoing strains, 
The Father’s voice I hear. 


When from the uncreated fount 
Of splendours ever bright, 

The myriad orbs went forth to trace 
Their paths of dazzling light, 

Which through the dim, uncertain past, 
Have mark'd the circling years— 
That voice gave out the key-note grand, 

‘To the chorus of the spheres. 


*Tis heard in tones of majesty, 
When thunders rock the sky, 
Or when on desolation’s wing 
The hurricane sweeps by ; 
Or zephyrs thrill their whisper’d lays 
In the flow’ret’s drowsy ear, 
That voice is in the dew gemm’d bowers 
With cadence soft and clear. 


Whether the gentle summer gales 
Play ’mid the forest trees, 

Or with unwritten melody 
Sweep o’er the shimmering seas ; 

In every varying note that peals 
Among the twilight dim, 

I hear the glorious voice that erst 
Awoke Time’s morning hymn. 
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For“ The Friend.” | twank. The terms one, two, three, &c., | structive, not only to property, bat to human 


uttered before this, render the count exact to 
GRAVE-STONES. one thousand, which is called a great twank, 
Reflections caused by the recent decision of and the same prefixture of the names for the 


Friends in England, in favour of the use of | digits can be repeated to ten thousand. This | 
is the Algonquin mode. But the pieces of 


grave-stones. 


It is the duty of man, to have the remains | money, or things of any kind, must be shown, 
of his deceased relatives or friends decently | to enable them to understand the sum. ‘There 
disposed of; and it is natural that we should 
feel a disposition to mark their resting-places;|This denotes how carefully, how simply and 
but as the evils that have grown out of this| pains-takingly money transactions should be 
practice are many, and the benefits that have| conducted with the Indians, and how liable 
resulted therefrom few, if any, we should be|they are to misunderstand offers made for 
careful in our indulgence of this inclination. | their lands, and to misapprehension or decep- 
Indeed, we may well query, whether the reve- | tion. 
rence which many of us feel for the remains| The more advanced tribes are better arith- 
of our departed Friends, is not a superstitious| meticians. They have profited by education, 
one? 

We have no desire to see them in the grave ;|Choctaws have native terms to ten hundred 
nor is it necessary that we should look upon,| thousand. By adopting, at this point, the 
or be in contact with the soil beneath which| English terms “ million’? and “ billion,” with 





they lie, to revive an affectionate remembrance |a peculiar orthography, they can compute 


The agent for the Cherokees reports 
original terms for very high sums—which, 


of those who were near and dear to us white! higher. 
here,—this is engraven upon our hearts; and 
if we desire a re-union with their spirits, we| however, there is reason to believe, not one in 
will not seek it in the tomb, but will look to-| a thousand of the common people understands. 
ward their home in the region of bliss, “ that} —D. News. 
flesh and blood cannot inherit.” 

Friends’ ancient practice of having their 
cemeteries neatly and well enclosed, and of 





graves of their dead, cannot, in my opinion, be 
improved upon, : lin a aay" : 
That Los nabdlee of the religious Society of | sion, which was perhaps unique in the history 
Friends should in this enlightened day super- 
stitiously, or from any other cause, introduce 
stones of memorial (though plain) into our 
burying-grounds, is to me rather ominous. 





in an ordinary car. Yesterday, M. Poitevin 
ascended on horseback, and without a car. 


The horse, a fine and spirited young white 
A. horse, was suspended beneath the balloon, in 
the place usually occupied by the car. Bands 
passed beneath the belly and well secured, left 


oe 


Indian Numerals. 


: .|the animal in an easy position, with the legs 
Some singular developments appear on this | > . : 
“vans tage: xy ieee : . free. M. Pottevin, clothed as a jockey, 
subject in the inquiries which are making un- 
songere . . : 
der the authority of Congress at the Indian | i ridled in the ordinary manner, and gave or- 
Bureau. It is found that while we are paying | ‘ 





large annuities to many of the tribes who are | ets to cut loose! The horse seemed loth to} 
-: y : | quit his another earth, and remonstrated a little 
still in the mere hunter or barbaric state, these | 


; ; | when he found that he was being taken off his 
tribes do not comprehend the simplest rules of | fed Wie cciitiin dikes Dia heater enieaiitiians 
addition and division. None of them have the | h sb hee he : al h ly ; 
slightest idea of mental arithmetic. They |?° ‘NOUS? he ha mn aATNCH Sone PEeH ES 
.2 . ard ; ” | He must, in fact, have been not a little aston- 
cannot multiply or divide a figure. And they 
have no clear appreciation of even moderate 
age Si oor ale med eae tee moved off and up rapidly, now hid, now seen 
them Bat for tt Leite rechie Ae iii tn the | 2™id the clouds in a north-east direction. We 
; Ler pa, y have not yet had accounts of the descent, and 
dark, and are entirely unable to understand a | . 





and more by intermixture of races. The 


Singular Balloon Ascension.—The Paris 


ao sia d of } th correspondent of the N. Y. Enquirer, under 
raising a simple mound of earth over the! date of the Sth ult., says: “ Yesterday I was 
witness, as was all Paris, of a balloon ascen- 


of wrostation. Margot ascended in 1820, 
mounted upon a stag, but both he and stag 


mounted the horse, which was saddled and_ 


life. ‘The death of our Chief Executive on the 
same night, at a juncture when the affairs of 
state, are in a very precarious and critical 
condition ;—the desolating storm which swept 
along the whole distance of our seaboard, and far 
over the interior of the country, on the 18th, up- 
| rooting trees, unroofing buildings, levelling crops 


is absolutely no mental appreciation of sums, | of grain to the ground, or carrying them away 


with the freshet caused by the immense fall of 
rain, and wrecking several vessels on the 
coast, and damaging many more, thereby 
consigning many of our fellow-beings, to an 
untimely and watery grave ;—the several tor- 
nadoes and conflagrations of a more limited 
extent, which have visited with a destructive 
force, different sections of our country ;—the 
increase of the Asiatic cholera in the southern 
and western States, and its steady progress 
towards the east, cutting down as it goes, its 
victims, at a very short warning,—must all 
tend to convince us of our own impotency and 
nothingness ;—yet in the very midst of these 
visitations, what profligacy, what wickedness 
abound ! 

The weather has been constantly warm, 
with the exception of one or two mornings, 
On that of the 11th, a labourer near the creek, 
discovered some frost, which had been depo- 
sited upon the leaves of plants in the night, 
although the thermometer near the house indi- 
cated a temperature of 52°; at 48°, we [re- 
quenily have frost. The hay and grain crops 
are generally gathered. In some localities, 
the wheat was materially injured by a small 
| worm, and “the rust.” That which was not 
collected previous to the 16th, was somewhat 
damaged by the continued rain at that time, 

1st.—Clear and very warm. 2nd.—Clear, 
calm, and oppressively warm in the morning ; 
about 10 a. m., a fresh breeze sprung up from 
the S. E., and the sky became partly overcast ; 
at 2 P.M. a smart shower from the S. W., 
after which it continued showery till night. 
3rd.—Foggy in the morning ; a shower at 3 
p. M., and another at 6. 3rd to 14th.—Clear 
or fair, and generally warm. 15th.—Warm 
and cloudy in the morning, with a damp S. E. 
wind ; broke away towards noon, About 4 
p.M., a dark cloud arose out of the west, and 





}a heavy rain fell, which greatly revived the 


ished, and it probably was that astonishment ee meen, ae dense fog and 
which struck him dumb and motionless. They |S“ TY *'mosphere in the morning. bout 


‘noon, a smart shower from the South, and 


| another in the evening, attended with a strong 
|wind. 17th.—Frequent light showers during 


; ; -, |\the day. 18th—Several heavy showers j 
aah te " d snow whethe sa fe y . y n 
mental divisor. Some of them cannot count| °° not kno nether it was happily and safely | 


, : effected.” — Ibid. 
a thousand. Bundles of small sticks, tied up, 
are the ordinary mode of counting. 
Their arithmetical root_ijs clearly decimal. 


Five fingers on each hand, held up, is a deci-| review of the Weather for Seventh Month, 1950. 
mal; five toes on each foot, appealed to, con- 


verts this into a vingtigesimal. ‘There are 





For “ The Friend.”’ 


Mi-tes wa. ‘The nine former are then added | the world, during the past month, calculated 
alter the latter to nineteen. ‘Twenty is deno-| to inspire the most serious thought{ulness—to 
minated by a new term, mi-tun-a. The digits} remind us of the uncertainty of life, and all 
from one to nine are then added to this word | sublunary things, and of our entire dependence 
till twenty-nine. Thirty is a compound mean-| upon Divine protection. Such was the awful 
ing three tens; forty, four tens, and so on, to|and destructive fire, which was permitted to 
ninety-nine. One hundred is a new term, in| visit the city of Philadelphia on the 9th—de- 


A chapter of calamities might be recorded | 
separate words for the digits, from one to ten, | as having occurred in this, and other parts of 


the forenoon; but about noon it set in fora 
regular easterly storm, and continued to rain 
pretty fast till about 10 p.m., with a stiff 
breeze, when the rain began to fall in torrents, 
and the breeze gradually increased to a violent 
wind, (at its height about midnight,) which did 
much damage to grain, fruit trees, &c., as 
alluded to above. Some account of the rav- 
ages of this storm, having already appeared in 
“The Friend,” it is deemed unnecessary to 
repeat it here. During this day and night 
4.54 inches of rain fell at this place, being the 
greatest quantity by far, that has fallen in the 
same length of time since the 5th of Eighth 
month, 1843, 19ih.—Several light showers, 





THE FRIEND. 


—moking within the last. five days, the un- | J chower about 4 P. M., ‘accompanied with some only be highly useful | in | preserving ‘the har. 
usual amount of 7.02 inches. 19th to 28th. | thunder. mony of the body, but may even be obviously 
—Generally fair and warm. 28th.—Warm| ‘The range of the thermometer for Seventh | necessary and unavoidable, until the brother. 
and cloudy most of the day, with a S. E.| month, was : from 52 on the 11th, to 89 on the | hood of living members are enabled to see 
wind; a light shower from the west about 7 | 26th, or 37°. Mean temperatnre from sunrise | sufficiently eye to eye, to record a judgment 
P.M. ; near midnight the wind veered to the to 2 p.m. was 741°, being 53° higher than for | binding on the body. The great Head of the 
N. W., and brought up a cloud from which} the Sixth month. Rain fell on 9 days. The} Church may Himself command such delay as 
issued the most vivid and incessant lightning | amount of rain during the month, was 9.25 | may be requisite to clear up the spiritual 
for the space of about two hours, and much | inches—that for Seventh month last year, was | vision of his children, in a thing of which they 


heavy thunder was heard ata distance,—the | 3.03 inches, have before had no experience, or in which 


rain literally poured down for a time, to the| H. they may be slow of heart to understand all 
amount of 1.73 inches. 30th.—A_ slight| West-town B.S, Eighth mo. Ist, 1850. that his Holy Spirit may stand ready to mani- 
fest to them, Such forbearance was undoubt- 
edly exercised in the instances of our testimo- 
nies against Slavery, and the use of Ardent 
Spirits as a drink, as well as in those questions 
Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for of the Affirmation, and the Tax imposed part. 
force of wind. Seventh month, 1850, ly for the support of war. These were new 
subjects in the Society in its collective capa- 
city. Here was an occasion for great forbear. 
ance; and this forbearance was exercised in 
satan inlet tnt brotherly love by the heads of the tribes ; who, 
80 | 29.78, N. W. Clear. however, gave not up their testimony, but 
78}) 29.72 8. E. Do. showery. steadily maintained their position, until, it 
vail a oT Nw. Foggy ek might be said, “‘the people were clean passed 
80 | 29.79) N. W. Clear. over. 
804) 29.71; N. W. Some clouds. But it will not be safe for us to conclude 
| 29.85 | N E. Clear. from this, that the church is in every case to 
29.89 | S. E. to N, Fair. stand still, and let error walk through its bor- 
29.91| S. E. Cloudy—clear. dene eee 
Cem ers, unrebuked and unchecked ; or that when 
Do. frost.—Aurora. the Society has had committed unto it most 
Do. precious doctrines, and testimonies growing 
orn this out of those doctrines, and practices sanctioned 
Do. Pe Roe by the Spirit of Truth, and by the church un- 
Dense fog—showery. der its blessed influence, she should become 
Cloudy, do. lukewarm in defending the trust committed to 
Showery—stormy. her, or flinch from a “faithful maintenance of 


Rain—cloudy. her Christian testimony, because those who 
Fair—clear. 


TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


| Mean height of Baro- 


rise to 2 Pp. M. 


Mean from sun- 
meter from sunrise to 


2p. Mm. 


© mare orm cstom | Days of month. 
oaks M 


29.98 ES E. 
30.05| 8. E. 
30.02, 8. E. 

29.93 SS W. 
| 29.82! S. E. 

29.98 Variable 

| 30.00 

29.99 | § 

| 29.73 

29.99) § 

29.71 

| 29.73 

29.84 

29.93 

| 30.00 

| 29.94! 

5h 29.96 

29.93 

‘ 29.90 
78 | 29.78 

81 | 29°79 

31 | 72 | 83 | 774) 29.89! 
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idan. assail it, or secretly attempt to undermine it, 
Some cloudy. are nominally of the same fold. No! Greater 
Cloudy—clear. is then the need that she should plainly uphold 


Foggy—do. her testimony, her banner to be displayed for 
Clear. 


Clondy—fair. the Truth, even though suffering may be her 
Do. portion, 
Do. rain 7 r. M., heavy rain midnight. When great evil under a guise, has crept 
— inc P into the church,—when unsound doctrines 
eee have been insinuated, and those whose place 
—o ———— |it was to have stopped the inroad of them, 
have on the contrary allowed them to spread, 
For “The Friend.” | good in all, and love all, and judge none, but} —when they who have endeavoured faithfully 
“For the Truth and Against Error.” leave judgment to God, &c. I say, heed not | to stand by our vital principles, have been 
oF tae ire g ; | the plausible words of that spirit.” “ Keep | oppressed and trodden under foot for this their 
It was doubtless comforting to many readers | that under, in every place, which under pre-|testimony,—is this the time to warn vs 


of “ The Friend,” to observe the excellent sen-| tence of tenderness and forbearance, would | against firmness and faithfulness, under the 
timents of Stephen Crisp, revived in the num-| make void the testimony of Truth, or make | ‘plea that by pressing to extremes, the unily 
ber for Seventh month 13th, (No. 43,)—/ the offence of the cross to cease, in anything | and harmony of the body may be broken up! 
particularly the encouraging | exhortation con- | wherein you have been instructed from the/ Rather, is it not the time in which every faith- 
tained in the “ Postscript,” in which that beginning.” ful disciple of the Lord Jesus, is peculiarly 
worthy elder in the church recommends un-| Here is the true ground clearly set forth.| bound to set shoulder to shoulder, if it may 
flinching firmness in testifying against error.| The testimony of Truth is to be faithfully | be; and if that may not be, yet is he not bound 
**Let none bereave you,” says he, “ of the) maintained—without flinching—without com-|to stand even singly immovable, trusting in 
pure judgment of Truth,” “under any pre-| promising—without reasoning with flesh and|the Master alone for strength, in his endea- 
tence whatever. But as you come toa true! blood—in anything wherein the church has/vours to support the cause of Truth against 
feeling of the life in yourselves, to which | been already instructed. all gainsayers? There can be no giving way 
alone the certain judgment appertaineth, so| It is true that when the church is placed in| —no hiding of his true sentiments—no keep- 
Jet this life have freedom, and stop it not from | a position in which, in the progress of the| ing quiet and trusting to “ time” to cure the 
judging all that which is at enmity with the) Lord’s dealings with it, a judgment is to be| disease. If this be unhappily his course, 
life, and tends to the hurting of the true plant| come to, involving what may be called a new/| weakness will inevitably ensue, and dimness 
of God.” Further on he adds,—and may we | testimony in respect to a matter which has/ of vision will overtake and increase, until even 
of this day mark well his words,—* All be- | hitherto never engaged its attention in a col-| those things which once he saw clearly in the 
ware of that affected tenderness that cries out, | lective capacity, long and patient deliberation, | light of Truth, will begin to be doubted of 
be tender to all, and pray for all, and mind the | and forbearance, may on some occasions not| denied. 
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THE FRIEND. 





‘When James Nayler was commencing that, make thee unto this people a fenced brazen 
career of folly and extravagance which so| wall, and they shall fight against thee, but 
much distressed the faithful, and brought sojthey shall not prevail against thee; for | am 
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Selected. 


HAPPY SOLITUDE. 


‘ ’ From Madam Guyon—Translated by Cowper. 
heavy a load of anguish afterwards on his| with thee, to save thee, and to deliver thee, My , . ” 


own spirit, George Fox admonished him of his| saith the Lord,’ ” 
error; and though James offered to kiss him, | Nearly one hundred years afterwards, John 


heart is easy, and my burden light ; 
I smile, though sad, when thou art in my sight: 
The more my woes in secret I deplore, 


he rejected it, saying, that since James had|Griffith published an address to Friends, | I taste thy goodness, and I love thee more. 


turned against the power of God, he would not (“Brief Remarks on sundry important sub- 
receive his show of kindness. ‘“ The Lord,” |jects,”) in which he says: 
said he, * moved me to slight him, and to set| “ It is a mournful truth, that among the 
the power of God over him. So afier [ had|many thousands of Israel, there are but few, 
been warring with the world, there was now a|in comparison, who really stand upright, as 
wicked spirit risen up amongst Friends to war | pillars in God’s house ; who cannot be at all 
against.” warped by fear, interest, favour or affection, 
When John Perrot stirred up a spirit of dis. |but look beyond all, singly at truth and righte- 
affection in the Society, ‘Thomas Ellwood and ousness. Oh! what mean cringing, stooping, 


some others were at first caught with the and temporizing, is to be found in some! ‘It| 
plausible appearance of the snare. Bat being,|is my son, my daughter, a near relation, or | 


through the Lord’s mercy, and the faithful ad- 
monitions of their Friends, enabled to see| suffer in my interest or reputation, or gain his 
through the specious pretences of that spirit,|or her ill will.” This spirit will never dwell 
they found “that forsaking without confess-|on high, but must have its portion amongst the 
ing, in case of public scandal, was not suffi- | fearful and the unbelieving ; and unless such 
cient; but that an open acknowledgment of| repent, they will be ranked with those who 








open offences, as well as forsaking them, was| 
necessary to the obtaining complete remis- 
2 ” 
sion. 


On a subsequent occasion, afier Wilkinson 


and Story’s defection, T. Ellwood published an| 


epistle to Friends ; in which he says: 

“* And you, my dear Friends, whose spirits 
the Lord hath stirred up, and whose hearts he 
hath engaged in a holy zeal, to stand up for 
his blessed Name and Truth, and to bear a 
faithful testimony against this wicked, rending 
spirit, go on in the strength and power of the 
Lord, in the might of the God of Jacob; for 
you are assuredly on the Lord’s side, and the 
Lord Jehovah, the strength of Israel, is on 
your side. Therefore, Friends, be encour. 
aged in the Lord, to stand steadfast in your 
testimony, not giving way to the enemy, no, 
not fora moment. And take heed, | beseech 
you, in the love of God, how ye enter into 
any treaty of peace, or terms of agreement} 


deny Christ before men.” 

“It may be further observed, that those 
whose principal view is only maintaining the 
form or outward character in religion, feel 
very little or no pain on account of the disor- 
derly practices of their fellow members ; and 
therefore they can easily daub with untemper- 
ed mortar, and smooth all over, crying, peace ! 
before judgment has laid hold of the trans- 
gressing part; and all this under the specious 
pretence of charity and Christian tenderness. 
Yet when any in godly zeal are constrained 
to show the pernicjous consequences of healing 
the wound of the daughter of Zion deceitfully, 
some such soon discover they are too much 
strangers to true charity, by their opposition 
to sound judgment, and those exercised therein, 
that the wounds might be searched to the bot- 
tom. Here something of a persecuting spirit 
appears, and the bitter leaven of the pharisee 
is discovered, striking at the life of religion. 


with this ungodly treacherous spirit, which is| But, agreeably to the usual craft of antichrist, 
out of the Truth, and draws out of the Truth,|they must call a godly concern and labour by 
and fights against the Truth; for there is no|a contrary name, or they could not smite at it 
peace unto it, saith my God. with any colour of reason. Such honest 
“And they who have joined themselves unto | labourers have sometimes been represented as 
it, and have wickedly given themselves up to| enthusiasts, too hot in their zeal, disturbers of 
be acted by it, and to act for it, must pass | the church’s peace, &c. When there ts peace 
through the river of judgment, if ever they be| with wrong things in the church, it is much 
redeemed from under its power. Friends, | better broken than kept. | take it that it was 
condemnation must first be felt and owned, in this sense our Lord said, ‘ I came not to send 
before reconciliation can be known; and the| peace on earth, but a sword.’ It was a woful 
fire of the Lord must pass upon the trans-|peace to Israel, when they became so recon- 
gressor, to consume the works of darkness, |ciled to the inhabitants of the land, as to suffer 
the ungodly deeds, the envious reviling|them to dwell therein, contrary to the express 
speeches, the wicked, malicious, slandering| command of God! 
books and pamphlets, &c., and to burn up the| “When the upright in heart cannot for 
ground from whence they sprang. For a|Sion’s sake hold their peace, their spirits being 
flaming sword hath the Lord God set in his|truly enlightened to search Jerusalem, it is 
Eden, which turneth every way ; and none | very dangerous for any to obstruct, oppose, or 
that are gone out can ever come in again, but|even to discourage them in such a godly un- 
they must pass under the flaming edge there- |dertaking. ‘The voice of their Almighty helper 
of. Therefore, my dear Friends, stand your/|is, ‘‘Touch not mine anointed ;’ for He will 
ground in the authority of the heavenly life,|certainly vindicate his own cause in their 
and tamper not with God's enemies. Remem-|hands, and will recompense any injury done 
ber the word of the Lord to the prophet : * Let} to it, or them, as if done to Himself; so that 
them return unto thee, but return not thoujall had need to know well what they do, and 
unto them.” And then what follows? ‘1 will} what spirit bears rule within them.” 











There, while a solemn stillness reigns around, 
Faith, Love, and Hope, within my soul abound ; 
And while the world suppose me lost in care, 


| The joys of angels, unperceived, I share. 


| 

| Thy creatures wrong Thee, O, thou sovereign Good! 
| Thou art not loved, because not understood ; 

| This grieves me most, that vain pursuits beguile 


Ungrateful men, regardless of thy smile. 


Frail beauty and false honour are adored— 
While Thee they scorn, and trifle with thy Word, 
Pass, unconcerned, a Saviour’s sorrows by, 


friend, whom | am loath to offend, lest I should | And hunt their ruin with a zeal to die. 


ed 


People who love themselves as they love 
their neighbour, will endure their own failings, 
as they do their neighbours, with charity. 





The Rabbit of Australia. 


The nest of the Conilurus constructor, or 
Rabbit of Australia. 

“ We had frequently, during the course of 
our travels, remarked large piles of dry sticks 
and brushwood, each of them big enough to 
make two or three good cart-loads, collected 
and heaped together in different situations, and 
evidently designed for some particular purpose. 


|For a long time we imagined them to be the 


work of the natives, who are in the habit of 
communicating the intelligence of any strange 
or uncommon event to distant tribes, by rais- 
ing dense columns of smoke in different direc- 
tions, over the face of the country; and we 
fancied that these were their rude telegraphs, 
kept ready for immediate use, when an occa- 
sion occurred to require it. A more minute 
examination, however, soon convinced us of 
our error ; we found, in fact, that the materials 
were not thrown promiscuously together, as 
would naturally have been the case had they 
been collected by the natives for the purpose 
of burning ; but that each stick and fragment 
was so Curiously intertwined and woven with 
the rest, that the whole formed a solid, com- 
pact mass, so firmly bound together, that it 
was absvlutely impossible to remove a part 
without at the same time moving the whole 
fabric. Our Kangaroo dogs also drew our 
attention more particularly to the examination 
of these curious structures, by the constant 
ardour which they displayed in barking and 
scratching whenever we fell in with them, thus 
manifestly intimating that they expected to 
find something inside. At length we broke 
several of them open, a work of no small diffi- 
culty from the solidity of their structure, and 
were not a little surprised to find in the inte- 
rior a small nest, occupied by an animal 
something between a rabbit and a rat, which 
had constructed this formidable and massive 
stronghold to protect itself against the attacks 
of the native dog. For this purpose the little 
animal chooses some small bush or shrub, as 
a fixed point to commence its operations; and 
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by working round this, and interlacing the 
materials of its fortalice, first of all with the 
growing branches of the centre bush, and 
afterwards with one another, gradually extends 
it to the enormous dimensions already speci- 
fied, and enjoys the rewards of its perseverance | 
and ingenuity in subsequent security and re- 
pose.” — Mitchell, Couch, 233, 


Depths of the European and Open Seas.— 
In the neighbourhood of the continents the | 
seas ure ofie n shallow; thus the Baltic Sea 
has depth of only 120 feet between the coasts 
of Germany and those of Sweden. The Adri- 
atic, between Venice and Trieste, has depth of 
only 130 feet. Between France and England 
the greatest depth does not exceed 300° feet, 
while south-west of Ireland it suddenly sinks | 
to 2000 feet. The seas in the south of Europe | 
are much deeper than the preceding. The 
western basin of the Mediterranean seems to 
be very deep. In the narrowest parts of the| 
Straits of Gibraltar it is not more than 1000} 
feet below the surface. A little further to- | 
wards the east the depth falls to 3000. On, 
the north-west of Sardinia, bottom has not| 
been found at the depth of nearly 5000 feet. | 
With respect to the open seas, their depths are} 
little known. About 250 miles south of Nan- | 
tucket the lead has been sunk to 7,800 {eet. 
In north latitude, 70 degs., Capt. Ross exceeded 
6,000 feet in Baffin’s Bay. But the most as- 
tounding depths are found in the Southern 
Atlantic ; west of the Cape of Good Hope, | 
16,000 feet have been found, and the plummet | 
has not found bottom at 27,000 feet west of | 
St. Helena. Doctor Young, relying upon the 
theory of the tides, considered himself justified | 
in assigning about 15,000 to the Atlantic, and | 
about 20,000 to the Pacific.—Late Paper. 


Phosphorescent Fungus.—Gardner, when 
travelling in Brazil, found a species of fungus, 
which he was told grew abundantly on the de- | 
caying leaves of a dwarf palm. It varied 
from 1 to 24 inches across. The whole plant | 
at night gives out a bright phosphorescent 
light, ‘of a pale greenish hue, similar to that| 
emitted by the ‘larger fire-flies. The light | 
given out by a few of these fungi, ina dark 
room, was sufficient to read by. 





—— 


Movement of Glaciers.—Sir T. D. Acland | 
communicated to the British Association, a 
Memoir on some remarkable movements of 
the Glaciers under the side of the Orieles 
mountain. He stated that during a visit to} 
Tyrol in 1819, he had heard that these gla- 
ciers had advanced considerably in the preced. | 
ing years, which induced him to make a per- | 
sonal examination of the circumstances. [le | 
found that in the spring of 1815 the Gampen 
glacier had extended beyond its usual limit, 
and in the course of two years advanced a| 
distance of two miles along the Sulden v: ley. | 
In this state it was seen and sketched by Sir 
T. Acland, who again visited it in 1846. | 
From 1817 to 1823, the glacier had occupied 


it melted away until it occupied only its origi- 
nal extent. The part of the valley which it | 
had spread over, when thus left bare by the 
melting, resembled the bed of a wide torrent, 
being covered with blocks of stone, some of 
them 9 or 10 feet high. All the soil had been 
swept away, and the path was marked with 
sterility. 


or shade of opinion, which may be found in 
the essay. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest. 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 


Prolessor Forbes mentioned an instance ft Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 


a glacier on the south side of Mt. Blane, which | 
advenen d in 1818, until it arrived at a siee P| 


John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
| Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 


barrier against which it rose till it reached a| No. 37 Chesinut street ; William Thomas, No, 


height of 300 feet above the valley. 


——_——— 


242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No, 32 South Second street. 


Effect of a Thunder Storm.—St. George’ s| Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
church at Leicester, England, a new and | Benjamin H. Warder, 179 Vine street; Jere. 


| 
handsome building, was er ntirel y destroyed on | 


the lst of the Eighth month, 1846, by a thun- 
der storm. The steeple was burst asunder, 


,and parts of it blown to a distance of thirty 


| feet in e very direction, while the vane-rod and 
top part of the spire fell perpendicularly down, 
carrying with it every floor in the tower, the 
bells and the works of the clock. The falling 
muss was not arrested until it arrived’on the 
| ground, under which was a strong brick arch, 
and this also was broken by the blow. The 
gutters and ridge-covering were torn up, and 
the pipes used to convey the water from the 
roof were blown to pieces. 


ial 


The Heart.—The little I have seen of the 
world, and known of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to'look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not in anger. When I take the his- 
tory of one poor heart that has sinned and 
suffered, and represent to myself the struggles 
and temptations it has passed through ; the 


brief pulsations of joy; the feverish inquie- | 


tude of hope and fear; the pressure of want ; 
the desertion of friends, the scorn of the world 
that has litle charity ; the desolation of the 
soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voices with- 
in, health gone, happiness gone, | would fain 
leave the erring soul of my fellow man with 
him from whose hand it came.— Longfellow. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTII 10, 1850. 


As may be inferred from the date, the lead- 


ing article of the present number, has laid over | 


for several weeks, The reasons for the delay, 
which it may not be needful to particularise, 
are in part referable to our own convenience 
in regard to other matters on hand pressing | 
for insertion. On due reflection we have con- | 


cluded to give it place, in the belief that it) 


contains views and sentiments in connection | 
with deeply important topics occupying atten- 
jtion at the present juncture, which have 

‘claim 7 the consideration of the i 
class of the community of every grade, and 
| which ought not to be withheld from the pub- 
lic. At the same time, we deem it right to 
|say, that we would not be understood as hold- 


miah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street; 
William Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street. 
Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth. 
ington. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 
Steward.—William Birdsall. 
Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. 


Diep, at her residence in Westmoreland, N. Y., 0 
the 20th of Sixth month last, Lyp1a, widow of Nathan 
Peckham, in the 76th year of her age; a member of 
New Hartford Monthly Meeting. ‘This dear Friend 
satisfactorily filled for many years the important sta- 
tions of elder and overseer. She was of a cheerful 
disposition, and beloved by a large circle of relatives 
and friends. In the latter part of her life, she spent 
mach of her time in reading the scriptures and 
Friends’ writings, and seemed to derive comfort there- 
from. During four months illness, which terminated 
her life, she at times experienced much bodily suffer- 
ing, which she endured patiently. The day previous 
to her death, she expressed her resignation to the 
Divine will, and said, “ It will all be well;” and near 
the close seemed in readiness, and queried, “ Why are 
| the chariot wheels so long in coming ?” Of this dear 
Friend, it may be said, she was sound in the faith of 
the Gospel of our holy Redeemer, which was manifest 
by her steady and firm adherence to it when many 
forsook it and fled. She was a diligent attender of 
| meetings; and greatly concerned for the promotion of 
the cause of T ruth, being traly a mourner for the 
many deficiencies in the Society ; often endeavouring 
to reclaim the wanderer. She was much concerned 
| for the ancient principles of Friends, greatly desiring 
} that all shall realize their value, and live in strict ad- 
| herence thercto.—Although this dear Friend will be 
much missed by her family, and the small meeting of 
| which she was a member, yet we mourn noi as those 
| without hope, believing she has been gathered to the 
| just of all generations. We greatly feel our want of 
| her company and counsel, and earnestly desire the 
| God of all grace so to sanctify the bereavement to us 

who are lett behind, as to enable us more than ever to 
| realize how frail we are. 





| , of the dropsy, at her residence in Utica, New 
York, on the 13th of Seventh month last, Mary, widow 
) of Seth Peckham, in the 81st year of her age; sister 
|of the above-mentioned | Fric nd, and me mber of the 
|same Monthly Mecting. She was a diligent attender 
| of meetings, until in “the latter part of her life her 
| situation inostly deprived her of that privilege, She 
was an example of plainuess, and had a desire that all 
might live in harmony, Although not possessing a 
large share of this world’s goods, yet a number of or- 
in her a kind and offectionate mother. 
She looke d not for a reward in this life, but we hum- 
bly trust that she has gone to Him who will liberally 
reward her more than she could ask or think, 


, on Third-day evening, the 6th inst., after a 
short but severe illness, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude, Hinam 'T. Coorer, in the 43rd year of his 


the Sulden valley, but between 1823 and 1825! ing ourselves responsible for every expression | age ; a member of the Western District of this city. 





